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RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS TRIED OUT ON CORN, COTTON 
IN MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL STATION EXPERIMENTS 








Corn and cotton were neither aided nor hurt by radioactive ma- 
terials used in teste carried out at the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment , 
Station, State College, Miss. 


Experiments with the use of alpha ray emitting materials -- ura- 
nium, radium, and a commercial product known as “alphatron" -- were conducted 
there by U. S. Jones and C. Dale Hoover in 1948. 


After the war, reports were heard about huge crop yields obtained 
on radioactive soil at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where atom bombs were dropped 
in 1945. These rumors proved unfounded. 


Although some of the rumors persist in some quarters, there is now 
a greater awareness of the real contribution which atomic energy performs in 
agriculture by providing tracer materials to show how plants take elements 
from the soil and convert them into food. 


Germans Used Isotopes in Agriculture Years Ago 





First used in Germany in 1915, these radioactive isotopes are now 
much more cheaply produced, and are being used by various state experiment 
stations. Mississippi State College now has a program for the investigation 
of soils problems associated with the ammoniation of superphosphate, using 
radioactive phosphorus. 


As for the 1948 experiments, the conclusion was that "fertilizing 
of corn and cotton with small amounts of the radioactive materials failed to 
show any beneficial or detrimental effect upon either crop growth or quality." 
Jones and Hoover described their work in Mississippi "Farm Research" of March 


1949, as follows: 


"Three radioactive materials were used in the field experiments. 
Alphatron, was used at the rates of 5, 10, and 20 pounds per acre. This ma- 
terial is said to have an alpha ray disintegration rate of 8 million per pound 
per second, largely from actinium. 


"The second material used was radium. It was applied as radium 
bromide and as used contained SO micrograms of radium per pound. The third 
material used was uranium, which was applied as uranyl nitrate. The carrier 
of these materials was dolomite. The amounts of radium and uranium used in 
these experiments were calculated to give the same number of alpha disintegra- 
tions per unit of experimental area as is given in the 10-pound rate of alpha- 
tron. The alphatron was added to the soil at three different rates and each 
rate with ten replications in the various field tests to insure dependable 
results." 
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NEW ORGANIC PHOSPHORUS COMPOUND -- DU PONT EPN 300 -- 


INTRODUCED TO STEP UP OFFENSIVE AGAINST ORCHARD MITES 





A new weapon against the "mighty mites" that have caused havoc in 
orchards throughout the country will be available to fruit growers this year. 
Based on an organic phosphorous compound known as EPN and technically re- 
ferred to as ethyl p-nitrophenyl thionobenzenephosphonate, it is the latest 
development in agricultural chemicals from research laboratories of the 
Grasselli Chemicals Department of the Du Pont Company. 

Forty investigators in 21 states, Hawaii, Canada and Mexico have 
tested the new chemical for control of orchard mites and other crop pests. 


Used principally on pears, apples, peaches, prunes, plums and citrus, EPN 


does two important things. It gives clean-up of the most destructive species 


of mites and protects against re-infestation for several weeks. 


Results of Field Trials Cited - 





Regard for public health is a primary factor in the development 
of Du Pont chemicals for use in connection with food products. EPN has proven 
to be only from a fourth to an eighth as toxic to warm-blooded animals as 
other phosphorous products commonly used to battle the mites. However, it is 
still not to be classed with relatively safe compounds like pyrethrum and 
methoxychlor. 

In field trials EPN proved a potent enemy of such mite species as 
the European red, Pacific, Bryobia (brown or clover), Willamette, two-spotted, 
citrus and red spider. 

Principal investigations with EPN, carried on last year in leading 


fruit growing areas, brought such reports as these from Du Pont investigators: 





"Excellent control of brown and Pacific mites for four weeks," on 
peaches in Washington. 


"Complete kill of red and Pacific," on D'anjou pears in Washington. 


"One hundred per cent control of Pacific and red mites," on Jonathan 
apples in Washington. 


“Average mite (Europ 
holding after three weeks," on Fr 


ed 


ean 


I count dropped from 249 per leaf to two; 
nch prunes in California. 


"Excellent initial and residual control of European red mites for 
six weeks," on D'anjou pears in California 


"Ninety-nine per cent control of European red mites," on Red Deli- 
cious apples in Ohio. 

EPN showed good control also of European red mite at the branch ex- 
periment station at Hood River, Oregon, and the Geneva station of Cornell Uni- 
versity in New York. 

Experiments With Other Pests 





Experiments are continuing to substantiate strong evidence that EPN 
may also provide a new control for pests other than mites which are destructive 
ff field crops as well as tree 


The new chemical is a free-flowing, wettable powder, to be desig- 
nated as EPN 300 Insecticide, which rapidly forms a suspension in water that 
is stable under normal storage conditions. It is compatible with all other in- 
secticides and fungicides with which it has been tested and can be used in com- 
bination with them in multi-purpose sprays. 

Only limited supplies of EPN for research have been produced pre- 
viously, b substantial quantities for grower use are to be available for 
spring spraying. It is packed in one, two, and three pound containers. 


Directions for Use 


the specific concentrations of EPN 300 Insecticide needed to 
4 t different localities of the country have 
vet been clearly established, it is recommended that it be employed for 
general purposes a rate of one-half sini per 100 gallons of spray. Mite in- 


stati 


tations should t yatched careful and control measures applied when damage 


ontrol vario 
neat vet La 

fies 
threatens action as well as good residual control. 


— 
hough EPN is 


warm-blooded animals than other 
gan us compounds in common use, it is hazardous if swallowed, in- 
haled or absorbed through the skin. equate protection of all parts of the 
body should be provided when handling or using EPN. The directions for han- 
dling and application which appear on the label should be followed carefully. 
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MUST ACCOMPANY USE OF 
[LD WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 





the world that can do a thorough job 
unless it is accompanied by proper 
an entomologist of the Grasselli Chemicals 
Pont Company said in a recent address. He spoke "Com- 
lor for Fly Control in 1949" at the Fourth 
ol Conference with Industry, sponsored by the College of 
ulture of the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, on January 10, 1959, 
Methoxychlor, first synthesized in a Du Pont laboratory in 1942, 
widely tested for several years before being offered to the public. It 
on a large scale for the first time in 1949 when the United States 


Department of Agricu recomn it for dairy use based on the fact that 


methoxychlor is the safest of 1ewer residual insecticides to warm blooded 


animals and does not tend to t in body tissues or tend to be secreted 


alleged failures of chemical insecticides 

on showed that many such reports were 
that farmers had improperly 

on measures. Good results, he said, 


measures are carried out on a year-around 


n Fly Population Cited 
he fly population in 1949 was higher than in 1948, 
in 1947, Mr. Hookom said that in planning for fly 


measures in the future it was essential for people to regard insecti- 


cides in their proper perspective. 
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Six Causes of Fly Control Failure 





1. Failure to use recommended quantities of material. 
2. Failure to apply recommended gallonage to assure adequate 
coverage or deposits of the insecticide. 

3. Inadequate equipment such as too small hand-operated equipment. 

4. Lack of sanitation in dairy barns themselves; for example, 
failure to remove manure and other refuse piles which serve as breeding places 
for flies. 

5. Failure to start fly control early enough in the season, pre- 
ferably in late May or early June. 


6. Failure to spray animals as well as buildings. 


Mr. Hookom cited some of the experiences reported by technical 
field men of the Du Pont Company. One case, involving use of insufficient 
amounts of "Marlate" 50 methoxychlor insecticide, was told in these words: 


"When first questioning a farmer in Wisconsin it appeared that 
he had used the proper dilution of methoxychlor. When asked specifically to 
mix some spray, he filled his cupped hands with "Marlate" 50 and dumped this 
quantity in a five-gallon knapsack sprayer and started to agitate the spray 
mixture. When asked if he thought it would be sufficient material, he an- 
swered 'Yes.' Our investigator asked for a scale and again the farmer filled 
his cupped hands but this time the material was weighed, and instead of the 


material weighing 1 pound, as recommended for 2-1/2 to 3 gallons of spray, 
it weighed less than 1/2 pound, and this quantity had been used in 5 gallons 
of water. When further questioned regarding the quantities of material pur- 
chased, it became evident from the size of the dairy barn that even at the 
dosage applied by the farmer, less than one-quarter of the recommended amount 
of spray solution was used. 


Importance of Sanitation Reiterated 





"In many areas, investigators as well as farmers failed to real- 
ize the importance of sanitation as a supplementary measure for complete fly 
control. Best control cannot be hoped for when fresh infestation of flies 
are brought into the barn at milking time. Likewise, failure to spray the 
animals makes possible infestations of horn flies, stable flies, and other 
livestock pests on the animals themselves, and such failure of application 
to the animals may result in the necessity of winter treatments for such 
livestock pests as lice. 


"In most cases, farmers judge the effectiveness of their spray 
job by the number of dead flies or the absence of flies in the barn, particu- 
larly at milking time. The residual insecticides, such as methoxychlor, 
remain active and keep on poisoning flies for weeks after a barn has been 
sprayed, but poisoned flies may live long enough to fly away and die somewhere 
else. Then too, we have noted many treated barns which would be completely 
free of flies at 4 or 5 a.m. but by mid-morning would have numerous flies 
which have come in from outside breeding areas or on the unsprayed animals 
at milking time." 
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NEW METHOXYCHLOR MANUFACTURING 


CAPACITY AVAILABLE 





Cc ot =) 
Farmers, 


ticide they need this spring and summer. 


The Du 
tion of methoxychlor 
widely used in 1949, the 
sufficient to meet the 
after United 
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demand 


for it. 
Department 


ah? - 5 
chlor the 


States 


stockmen and dairymen can get all the methoxychlor insec- 


Pont Company's new manufacturing facilities for the produc- 
are now in operation. 
existing limited production facilities were in- 
Many dairymen who tried to get methoxy- 
of Agriculture recommended it for 


Although this new insecticide was 


dairy use had trouble in securing supplies. 
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LAMBS GAIN WEIGHT ON UREA-CONTAINING RATION 
AT CORNELL'S LABORATORY OF ANIMAL NUTRITION 





Lambs fed rations with ur the sole source of nitrogen made 
daily weight gains that -oached the gains made by animals fed on the finest 
kind of casein-containin ‘ his result has been reported by the Depart- 
ments of Animal Husbandr id Biochemis and Nutrition at Cornell University. 


The lambs on the urea diet gained a daily average of 0.23 of a 
pound as contrasted to 0.350 of a pound gained by similar lambs on the casein ra- 
tion, according to J. K. Loosli, H. H. Williams, W. E. Thomas, Fent H. Ferris, 
and L. A. Maynard, of Cornell University, writing in the August 5, 1949 issue 
of "Science". 


"All animals were in positive nitrogen balance, and as an average 
they stored 1.18 grams of nitrogen each day," the authors said. 


In 1891, N. Kuntz presented the view that bacteria in the rumen 
use nonprotein nitrogenous compounds to form protein, and in recent years it 
has been shown conclusively that protein is formed from urea and ammonium salts 
in rations in the first stomach of cud-chewing animals. 


Synthesis of Amino Acids in Rumen Studied 





"In the course of studies designed to determine the amino-acid re- 
S 


quirements of farm animals," the authors said, "samples of diets, rumen materi- 
al, and excreta obdtained from three sheep and two goats fed a purified diet 
containing urea as the nitrogen source were analyzed for the ten essential 
apino acids. 


"The animals were fed a diet containing corn sugar, 25%; cornstarch 
42%; cellophane, 20%*; minerals, 5%; lard, 4%: and urea, 4%. Vitamins A and D 
were fed separately each day, but the B vitamins were not supplied because most 
of them have been shown to be synthesized in ruminants. 


"After the animals had been on a constant amount of the diet for 
at least 20 days, ections of urine and feces were made for a ten-day period. 
Samples of rumen m ial were obtained by stomach tube at the end of the col- 
lection periods. 
"The i , rumen material, and excreta, 
were determined,” said the authors, y microbiological technique, after 
hydrolysis. 





* As a source of pure cellulos 





+ 


f the assays, the purified diet contained traces 
except isoleucine, even though urea only 
added. The presence of these amino acids in the p 
be a slight protein contamination from the corr sugar, 
The rumen material contained nine to twenty times mor 1e amino 
the diet fed. 


Animals Gained Weight on Urea Diet 





"From a calculation of the amounts of amino acids furnished by 
the daily ration it would appear that the losses in feces and urine consider- 
ably exceeded the dietary intake. Obviously, this could not be the case be- 
cau he animals were storing nitrogen and gaining 


+6*+ve 


the amino acid content of the rumen material is used to esti- 
ate the amounts available to the animals, a rete: on of the 


of the amino acids 18 


indicated, which would explain the ability of the animals to grow. 


"The fact that the animals have continue 


the urea diet, containing no prottein, for over three 
dence of the formation of amino acids. 


sults of these experiments show that the ten essential amino 
sized in large amounts in ruminants fed urea as the only di- 


rogen." 


is the basic ingredient 
oduct of the Polychemicals 


"Two-Sixty-Two' 


" contain 2% nitrogen that can be used 
minants as a cource of protein. This makes it very effi- 
in the formulation of cattle, dairy, and sheep feeds. 
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A Russian agronomist's description of the contrast between 
life as he knew it on a Soviet collective farm in 1934-37 and on a Penn- 
sylvania farm in 1949 are here presented. 


Mr. Nicolas Nessin, now employed at Buckstone Farm, Washing- 
ton Crossing, Pa., told his story in a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times, printed on November 9, 1949. Both Mr. Nessin and the Times 
have given us permission to reproduce the letter in the Agricultural 
News Letter. 


Mr. Nessin tells us that he studied at the University of Moscow 
and was an agronomist in the Soviet Union for 15 years. He was a wit- 
ness of the 1933-34 famine, in which he lost several members of his 
family. 


The many readers of this publication who expressed their in- 
terest in the story, "Life on a Collective Farm," which originally ap- 
peared in the New York Times Magazine, and was reprinted in the May-June 
1949 issue of the Agricultural News Letter, will undoubtedly be inter 
ested in Mr. Nessin's story. 


SOVIET COLLECTIVE DESCRIBED 


Lot of Farmworker Under Communism 
Compared with Conditions Here 


-- from THE NEW YORK TIMES, November 9, 1949 


To the editor of the NEW YORK TIMES: 


I am a displaced person from the Soviet Union. For three months 
I have been working on a farm in Pennsylvania as a manual worker. I would 
like to inform your readers how different the life in the United States is 
from that in the Soviet Union. 


In the Soviet Union I was from 1934 to 1937 an agronomist at the 
large state farm "NI 7," near the town of Pavlograd. I know well the life 
of workers at such farms. This state farm had more than a thousand head of 
cattle and other livestock. There were more than a hundred workers, all 
lodged in two rooms with one door, under one ceiling. 
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I have an electric kitchen, a bath with hot and cold water and a refrigerator. 
I receive $100 a month, and vegetables and eggs in addition. I spend less than 
half my pay in living expenses, and I eat my fill of food of my choice. My 
workday is eight hours, and the rest of the time I can read, write, study the 
English language or go to the cinema. 


Can you imagine how low are the workers' living conditions in the 
Soviet Union? And for such a pitiful, miserable existence the worker must live 
in perpetual fear of the dictatorship and the NKVD. In the Soviet Union both 
my wife and I worked, she as a teacher and I as an agronomist. We lived in 
continual want. Together we earned 1,000 rubles, but during a whole month we 
could not save 100 rubles for clothing. 


In addition to all this, I am a free man. I can read what I want, 
I can write to friends what I really mean to say and I know that for this I 
cannot be put in prison. 

I am grateful to the Government and people of the United States for 
permitting me, a former DP refugee from the Soviet Union, to live and work in 
this free democratic country. 


NICOLAS NESSIN. 


Washington Crossing, Pa. Oct. 31, 1949. 





METHOXYCHLOR SUCCESSFULLY CONTROLS CODLING MOTH ON 
APRICOTS, “"SKINWORM" ON APPLES IN CALIFORNIA TESTS 





"Marlate" methoxychlor insecticide was found effective for the con- 
trol of pests that attack apricots and apples in 1949 tests described by Arthur 


D. Borden, entomologist in the Experiment Station, University of California, 
in the November, 1949 issue of "The California Fruit and Grape Grower." 


Mr. Borden pointed out that "Marlate" has its place in the fruit 
industry, especially as it "has an acute toxicity of 1/24th that of DDT." 


The tests he describes dealt primarily with the codling moth on 
apricots and the orange tortrix, which is popularly known as "skinworm", on 
apples. This skinworm, Mr. Borden said, has also caused injury on pears, cher- 
ries, prunes, and apricots on the Pacific Coast. He said it has been especi- 
ally abundant in the past three years. 


Results of Tests Summarized 





Summarizing his results, Mr. Borden said: 


"In the control of codling moth on apricots when the spray residue 
on processed fruit is a real problem, a jacket spray of DDT followed by 
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methoxychlor a month later gave very satisfactory results. In another plot 
when methoxychlor was used in both sprays the results were equally good. 


"In the control of orange tortrix or apple skinworm on Gravenstein 
apples two ar “ations of methoxychlor at a dosage of three pounds per 100 


7 
ds 


pli 
gallons gave satisfactory results. 


"The advantage in the use of methoxychlor is the low toxicity of 
the spray residue. This factor is particularly important in late application 
on deciduous fruits where residues of DDT and other more toxic materials are 
objectionable." 


The material is compounded as a 50 per cent wettable powder for 
sprays and may also be formulated into dilute dusts ready for use. It is 


\ 


compatible with other insecticides and fungicides. 


Life Habits of Orange Tortrix Described 





any effective control plap depends on the life habits of 
interesting to note Mr. Borden's description of the way the 
He said: 


maximum injury usually occurs around harvest time and the 
ue packed or stored. Though this insect is normally 
aaf f er, its habit of attacking the stem or blossom end of the fruit or 
feeding under the protection of a dried leaf attached to the surface of 
a fruit s i f economic importance. The insect remains active through- 
out the in the larval stage and the egg masses and adults have been 
found in some orchards even during the winter months. The larvae may feed in 
winter on mumn ri dried leaves or the bark of fruit spurs and twigs. 
Though the population is lowest during the winter months it increases rapidly 
with the opening o he fruit and leaf buds. On cherries the larvae cause 
severe injury during the blossom period. As the foliage and fruit develop 
the larvae feed mostly on the foliage but occasionally may fasten a leaf to 
a green fruit and cause small pits in the surface of the fruit. As the fruit 
matures the f ijing is more general and destructive. The characteristic 
shallow, fan-shaped feeding areas on the surface of the fruit are readily 
recognized. On apples the greatest amount of damage occurs from the feeding 
of the larvae under a light webbing in the stem or blossom end of the fruit. 
When the fruit is harvested these larvae remain on the fruit and continue 


+ 


their damage while the fruit is in storage." 


Os 
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Fresher flavored sweet corn and more of it for the family table 
are promised by packaging ready-to-cook ears on the farm in cellophane. 


Two U. S. Department of Agriculture agencies, the Marketing Re- 
search Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration and the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering of the Agricultural Re 
search Administration, are conducting studies of the new development, The 
work is being done in cooperation with the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Florida Vegetable Prepackaging Council. 


Results of the studies were reported by Donald R. Stokes, of the 
Production and Marketing Administration in the Market Growers Journal for 
October, 1949. 


Selling and shipping costs averaged 15.5 cents a dozen for the 
packaged corn as contrasted with 15 cents per dozen for bulk corn. One of 
the principal advantages, however, was that direct retail labor costs were 
lower for prepackaged corn. 


These costs were analyzed in Tampa, Fla., New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Atlanta. For every man-hour spent on retailing prepackaged 
corn in Tampa, $175 worth of corn was sold. For every man-hour spent selling 
corn in the husk, only $10 worth was sold. 


Prepackage Labor Costs Lower 





Studies in other cities showed sales per man-hour selling prepack- 
aged corn averaged $102 while bulk corn sales averaged only $16 per hour. 
Direct retail labor costs were computed as three cents per sales-dollar le 
for prepackaged than for bulk corn in husks. 


Wastage and spoilage on bulk corn in Tampa amounted to 21.5 per 
cent of net retail sales; but for packaged corn the loss was only 4.6 per cent 
of sales. Loss in the other four cities from these sources was 12.4 per cent 
of sales for the bulk and only 1.1 per cent for prepackaged corn. 


Moistureproof, heat-sealing Du Pont cellophane was used for the 
transparent wrapping of the prepackaged product. Three five-inch ears of corn, 
or five three-inch ears, were placed in trays. Trays were then overwrapped 
and heat-sealed with cellophane by an automatic wrapping machine equipped 
with a perforator. The film on the top of each tray was perforated with a 
quarter-inch hole to allow for air circulation. 


After wrapping, two layers of six packages each were placed in 
each master carton, a well-ventilated container having 28 one-inch holes 





round the sides, incomplete closures on top and bottom which left air spaces 
about two inches square, and ventilated dividers 


Total of 800,000 Prepackaged Units Processed 





A total of 800,000 packages were processed in the tests of corn 
which was grown and packed at the Paul B. Dickman Farms, Ruskin, Fla. Varie- 
ties included Ioana, Golden Cross Bantam, and Golden Security. 


Corn was husked mechanically, cut to three- or five-inch lengths 
and then cooled. After being packaged, the co was again cooled and distrib- 
uted by truck. 


rn 


Without taking into consideration the value of husks and trimmings 
from prepackaging used for livestock feed, Dickman Farms got a gross return of 
47 cents a dozen. This compared with the estimated return of 48 cents per dozen 

to growers harvesting, packing and shipping corn in husks in the same area. 





Costs of Two Types Analyzed 


Harvesting costs and packaging expenses were 21 cents a dozen for 
the packaged product as compared to 12 cents for bulk corn. For the packaged 
product these costs were: nine cents for packaging materials, six cents for 
labor, and six cents for overhead. Costs for ribution in the bulk shipment 


li 
A 
was six cents for materials; four cents for Poverty and two cents for overhead. 


Prepackaged corn cost the housewife more, but consumers reported 
they were pleased with the flavor, ease of preparation, visibility, lack of 
waste, Cleanliness, and convenience of prepackaged corn. 


These consumers made known their satisfaction by postcards placed 
in each package. Corn was sold in 200 cities east of the Mississippi River, 
and 2092 cards were returned. 


Analysis of the tests show -efrigeration to 45° F. or lower is 
essential during packaging and transportation. Quality was better at 52°F. 
Best results in truc ipments resulted when mechanical units were used to 
cool the air to much lower temperatures than those obtained with ice bunkers. 
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DU PONT'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SECTION ACTS_ 


AS CLEARING HOUSE FOR ALL TYPES OF INFORMATION 





A lady in Nantucket wanted to know if "Marlate" 50 methoxychlor 
insecticide was good to kill the fleas on her cat. A farmer in Pennsylvania 
wondered what he should use to control weeds in asparagus. A man running a 
feed mill in Iowa wanted information on the use of phenothiazine mixed with 
poultry feed for worming turkeys. What did they do? They wrote to the Du Pont 
Company asking for advice. 


Every day the Grasselli Chemicals Department, which handles 
Du Pont's line of insecticides, fungicides, weed killers, seed disinfectants, 
animal remedies and other agricultural chemicals, receives a small stack of 
such inquiries, by mail and telegraph. 


Then there's another type of inquiry that comes in once in awhile. 
For example: a young Southerner, with a degree in agronomy and experience in 
the tobacco industry, knew of the excellent control of blue mold of tobacco 
with "Fermate" fungicide as a result of recommendations by an experimental sta- 
tion. He realized the value of good blue mold control, and consequently he 
wrote Du Pont asking for an appointment to discuss "Fermate" and other Du Pont 
products, as he had in mind organizing a company to mix "Fermate" dusts and 
distribute agricultural chemicals. 


Du Pont representatives visited him and the ground work was laid 
for the formation of his company. By this contact a relationship was started 
between a large manufacturer, with research, production, and distribution fa- 
cilities, and a farmer, who eventually started a successful small business. 
Yield of tobacco per acre in that community has improved by the increased use 
of chemicals and the money return per acre is correspondingly larger. Every- 
body has profited by this relationship, which started by a letter which came 
in with a minor inquiry. 


How General Types of Inquiries are Handled 





But, let's get back to the inquiries mentioned at the start. They 
are turned over to the Agricultural Chemicals Section for reply, or forwarding 
to the proper district office to handle. Sometimes all that is needed is to 
dictate a reply and mail the letter. Even in such cases, each communication 
is given individual attention -- no form letters are used. 


Some of the questions asked can only be answered after consultation 
with personnel from laboratories, state and federal experiment stations, or 
other technicians. These often involve a bit of study or research, but all are 
answered as soon as possible. 


Case Histories of Inquiries 





In the three cases mentioned above, here is the gist of the infor- 
mation supplied: 
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The feed mill in Iowa was informed that phenothiazine, 
of approximately one-half gram per turkey, or even larger doses, could 
safely administered, according to recommendations of the United States 
partment of Agricul . The dose is usually given in dry mash at the 
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What will control cankerworm, a lady from Kansas wrote. This was 
an easy one for the Agricultural Chemicals Section to answer: DDT will do 
the job at the rate of about two pounds of "“Deenate" SOW 50% wettable powder 
in 100 gallons of water. 


These examples are taken at random from letters received in the 
past few months from all parts of the country. Many more interesting ones 
could be mentioned, but there's not sufficient space for that. But, whether 
the inquiry is about a small or a big problem involving the use of agricul- 
tural chemicals with which Du Pont has experience, the attention it receives 
is the same. All legitimate inquiries are welcomed. 





METHOXYCHLOR 600 TIMES SAFER THAN NICOTINE 





In terms of immediate hazard to people and animals, methoxy- 
chlor is four times safer than pyrethrum, 24 times safer than DDT, 48 


times safer than the gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride and 600 times 


safer than nicotine.* Because of its low toxicity Du Pont entomologists 


and other scientists do not hesitate to recommend methoxychlor for use 


wherever a maximum of effectiveness and safety are needed. 


(*) These statistics are taken from the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Association of Food & Drug 
Officials of the United States, Vol. XII 
(No. 3) pp 82-89, July, 1948. 
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CONTROL LISTED 





Scientists have worked out six general rules to be followed 
in any effective campaign to clean up all sources of flies around the 
farm or barn. They are described in a new booklet on methoxychlor, NEW 
HELP TO FIGHT FLIES, just issued by the Grasselli Chemicals Department 
of the Du Pont Company. They are: 
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